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American Made 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


COAL TO DYESTUFF 


The high quality of cur products is made possible— 


First: because the whole process of manufacture is performed by 
us. This includes: 
Mining the coal. 
Coking the coal. 
Recovery of by-products as Benzol, Toluol, Naphthalene, 
etc. 
Manufacturing from these products the various interme- 
diates required. 
The manufacture of the dyes themselves. 
Second: a careful standardization before delivery. 
This insures uniform shipments so that the user can 
depend on his colors always coming to him the same. 
Third: the policy of “quality first’ always, plus the determina- 
tion to build a permanent 100% American Dyestuff 
industry. 


Our line of colors is now so extensive that we do 
not publish a list of products but invite your 
inquiries. 

With quality goes service also and our labora- 
tories and chemists are at your service for the 
submission of your problems or your samples 
for matching 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Works: General Offices: 
Carrollville, Wis First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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KNOCK THE “L” OUT OF LEND 


And Make an END to the Hun--Some Comment on the Rela- 
tion Between the Coal-Tar Census and the Fourth Liberty Loan 


E have all heard the expression, 
V \ so fraught with grammatical 

horrors and yet with so much 
homely truth: ‘“Ain’t nature wonder- 
ful!” And nature, particularly when 
operating through the laws of univer- 
sal adjustment—including the familiar 
“conservation of matter” and ‘con- 
servation of energy”’—is wonderful. 
Nothing is lost. For every apparent 
loss there is a gain somewhere else, and 
for every sorrow there is a correspond- 
ing joy. Likewise, as has been said 
upon occasion, every cloud has a silver 
lining. 

We are now talking somewhat after 
the fashion of a Greenwich Village ad- 
vanced thinker. In other words, all this 
—and much more—has been said, and 
better said no doubt, before. But we 
are only trying to point out, for in- 
stance, that the rain which spoils some- 
body’s picnic benefits the crops, and in- 
directly the disgruntled picnickers them- 
selves, and that the epidemic of mumps 
or chicken pox which shuts up the 
small boy’s favorite moving picture 
theater also shuts up his schoolhouse, 
simultaneously. 

This preamble has principally to do 
with the operation of a principle most 


strongly brought out from a perusal of 
the Census of Dyes and Coal-Tar 
Chemicals, 1917, issued by the VU. S. 
‘Yariff Commission, and of which a re- 
view appeared in these pages last week. 
At that time space prevented the taking 
up of that portion dealing with the so- 
called Fourth Period of the develop- 
ment of the dye industry in this coyn- 
try since the outbreak of the world 
war—the period from April 6, 1917, 
which marked the declaration of war 
by the United States, up to the present 
time. This is naturally the most inter- 
esting portion of the entire census, and, 
as indicated last week, we felt that it 
might fittingly be made the subject of 
a separate article. 

Says the census: “The entrance of 
the United States into the war caused 
far-reaching changes in the dye indus- 
try. The needs of the army for khaki 
uniforms caused a great demand for 
dyes suitable for this color and a corre- 
sponding decrease in the demand for 
the colors ordinarily used for civilian 
purposes.” Statistics given further on 
indicate that there was actually less than 
half the usual demand for the great 
variety of dyes normally used for dye- 
ing wool for civilian use. 
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At the present writing, Bulgaria had 
vielded unequivocally and signified her 
intention to be good in future; Turkey 
is displaying unmistakable signs of dis- 
tress, and seems to be vacillating, while 
from the All-Highest himself came 
winging across the Atlantic the peace 
dove, bearing: in its beak the carefully 
camouflaged olive branch with the con- 
cealed nettles stamped “Made in Ger- 
many.” And if this dove, like its his- 
toric ancestress, “found no rest for the 
sole of her foot” here, but was promptly 
sent back again to obtain better evi- 
dences of authenticity, it nevertheless 
furnished the world with such another 
suppressed thrill as it has not experi- 
enced in many weary, blood-sodden 
months. 

Now this country has pledged itself 
to do certain things and to uphold cer- 
tain principles, and it will never stop 
short of the complete fulfillment of its 
aims. Consequently, speculation re- 
garding the new peace offensive and the 
prospect of a termination of the war 
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| to use any but the 
finest 


i 
} Oil Soluble Colors 
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i 


We Manufacture the Finest 


OIL ORANGE 
OIL RED 

OIL BROWN 
OIL YELLOW 
OIL BLUE 

OIL MAHOGANY 
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We Can Match Special Colors 


SIZING SPECIALTIES CoO. 


Incorporated 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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within the next few months resolves 
itself instantly back to the old game of 
figuring out how much longer the re- 
sources of the Hun will hold out. When 
you have the answer to one you have 
the answer to the. other, and we all 
know that it is our individual and na- 
tional duty to keep on with our prepara- 
tions exactly as though the war were 
scheduled to end in 1928. But the 
peace note did result in a sudden and 
universal renewal of speculation as to 
the effect of a speedy peace upon vari- 
cus industries. And in none has the 
discussion been more fervent than in 
the dye industry. 

To again quote from the census: ‘Tf 
it hecomes necessary to cut off entirely 
supplies of any of these materials 
(meaning chemicals necessary to the 
manufacture of dyes), the progress of 
the American industry will be serious- 
ly interfered with and the ‘infant in- 
dustry’ stage thereby prolonged.” And 
there you have it in a nutshell—the 
Hlustration:of the workings of nature’s 
law of compensation. And this we be- 
lieve to be the outstanding thought re- 
vealed by the entire census when con- 
sidered from a philosophical standpoint. 

The seasick steamship passenger of 
anecdotal fame, who was one minute 
afraid he’d die and the next minute 
afraid he wouldn’t, typifies somewhat 
the position of the synthetic color in- 
dustry as it finds itself to-day. One 
minute it fears that the war will end, 
and immediately the next minute if 
fears that the carnage will be prolonged. 
The war is at once the preserver and the 
annihilator of the industry. Had it not 
been for the war, there would be no 
industry. Because of the war, the in- 
dustry is short on necessary chemicals. 
The continuation of the war means the 
continued hampering of the industry’s 
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supplies of essentials, but likewise gives 


| ws more time to prepare for the future 


in the matter of organization: The 
speedy end of the war releases these es- 
sntials, and also much machinery now 
making explosives, but precipitates the 
big commercial struggle to follow. The 
ability of various manufacturers to meet 


‘this struggle will depend almost wholly 


on the use which they have made of 
their time in the past. S 

Thus the war is a hindrance and a 
help. Just how much of.a hindrance it 
has been, setting aside the fact that it 
created the industry, is shown in the 
census, which we quote further: 


“The military requirements of’ the 
Government, especially for explosives, 
airplanes and steel, have caused a seri- 
ous shortage of many materials needed 
by the dye industry. Toluol, acetic acid, 
wood alcohol, chlorine, caustic soda and 
ammonia have. been commandeered. 

Small amounts (of toluol) have 
been released to dye manufacturers, 
primarily for khaki dyes. The develop- 
ment of dyes derived from toluol has, 
however, been hampered by the high 
prices, short supplies, and the fear that 
the supplies may be entirely shut off? 

Should it become necessary to 
use all the acetic acid for military pur- 
poses, a severe blow would be given 
our infant indigo industry.” 

On the other hand, the census indi- 
cates further some. directions in which 
the war has been a help to the industry. 
To continue from its pages: “These un- 
favorable influences of American par- 
ticipation in the war are in part com- 
pensated by one favorable factor, not 
possible while the United States re- 
mained a neutral. The trading with 
the enemy act; passed October 6, 1917, 
gave authority to the Federal Trade 


| Commission to issue licenses under pat- 


ents owned by enemy aliens. . . . 
The end of the urgent demand for quick 
deliveries has made it possible for the 
manufacturers to devote more attention 
to the technical details of manufacture 
for the purpose of improving’ quality 
and uniformity of the product, increas- 
ing the yields, and reducing the costs. 
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Much has been accomplished along 
these lines, but yet much remain to be 
done.” 

Emphasizing the importance of re- 
search under this section, the census 
concludes: “After these pressing cur- 
rent problems have been solved, the re- 
search staffs of our new industries in 
co-operation with the chemists in the 


-American universities can turn their at- 


tention to the development of new types 
of dyes possessing virtues which will en- 
able them to replace dyes now in use. 
Not until the success of the American 
industry alona these lines is at least 
equal to the success of our chief foreign 
rivals can the industry be regarded as 
safely established. Very little progress 
has yet been made along these lines.” 

In this case we should like to answer 
the compilers of the census by saying 
that, up to the present, very little prog- 
ress could have been expected, for the 
efforts of all chemists are, and have 
been, needed on even more pressing mat- 
ters. Our chief business is to win the 
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war, and we feel sure that once the 
great burden has been removed, the re- 
sults obtained from our research labora- 
tories will be satisfactorily brilliant. 


Yes, our chief business is to win the 
war, and while we are waiting for the 
Hun to convince himself that there is 
but one way out of his difficulties, we 
must, as before agreed, continue to act 
as though this war were to be a regular 
thing with us for the next ten years. 
Every slackening of effort on our part 
now, and every day’s delay, means a 
corresponding hiatus in the steady 
stream of men and munitions later on 
when the present insincerity of the 
Potsdam pirates is exposed anew. The 
position of this publication on the ques- 
tion of the dye industry’s obligation to 
the Government is well known—and as 
these lines are written the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan is behind its schedule. We 
must forget to wonder whether the 
other fellow is doing less than we are, 
and set him an example. You may 
never have another chance to show your 
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American Aniline Products, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Factories: 


Harrison, N. J. Nyack, N. Y. 


eaenneoennennenenits 
OLIVE DRAB COMBINATIONS 


DIRECT - 
Amanil Fast Yellow FF 
Amanil Brown RC 
Amanil Fast Grey BR 
Amanil Geranine BB 


SULPHUR 
Sulphur Yellow R 


Sulphur Yellow 3B 
Sulphur Black RN 


ACID 
Amacid Fast. Yellow R 
Amacid Fast Brown G 
Amacid Cloth Red B 
Amacid Blue Black KN 
CHROME 
Alizarine Yellow 8G 
Alizarine Brown G 
Amacid Chrome Red BB 
Alizarine Blue Black BB 
Daal 


New England Office: 
87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Southern Office: 
Danville, Va. 
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appreciation of the protection which the 
very name of this country, America, 
has secured for you, at home and 
abroad, from the very first day you first 
claimed that protection. No matter 
what the Kaiser may say, there is still 
a war on. Get into the fight! 


OUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 


~ 


Explain the difference between a 
peace offensive and an offensive peace. 
Yes, that is right. And what would the 
latter mean to the dye industry here? 
Of course it would. Who is the most 
cordially hated man in the world to- 
day? Why? And why did he try to 
do this? Yes, that is correct. And 
does he still think he can get away with 
it? Could lack of proper equipment 
for our troops aid him? Right again! 
Whet is the safest investment to be 
had any where? You said it! Can 
those who do not serve on the firing 
line help out? ‘That is right. Explain 
the difference between aiding your 
Government and aiding yourself. And 
why are these expressions synony- 
msus? Quite right. Compute how 
much the dye industry will owe to the 
“Government in years to come. That's 
right, you can’t. Would you like to 
see your son, unarmed, attacking an 
armed burglar? And why not? How 
much would you be willing to pay for 
this gun you speak of? Good! How 
many Liberty Bonds can you afford to 
take? Think again! How many bonds 
can you afford not to take? And why 
the extra ones? You are entirely right; 
you may go to the head. 

SPELL AND DEFINE 
Liberty, 
Patriotism, 
Tariff, 
Future, 
Gratitude, 
Lend! 


Dye, 
Dynasty, 
Nasty, 
Overthrow, 
Wherewithal, 
Slacker, 
We dye to live, _ 
And we live to dye; 
The more we dye 
The better we live, 
And the longer we live 
The better we dye. 
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A NEW DRYING SYSTEM 


Dyestuff manufacturers ought to be 
interested in a new dryer which has 
been placed on the market recently. 
The cardinal difference between this 
kiln and those in general use at the pres- 
ent time lies in the fact that it dries with 
moist instead of dry air. At first glance 
such a principle would seem to be an 
absurdity, but, as a matter of fact, it 
produces excellent results in practical 
operation. 

The theory is that hot air will absorb 
a considerable quantity of moisture be- 
fore saturation is reached. So long as 
the moisture in the air is short of satura- 
tion, additional moisture will continue 
to be absorbed from the material ex- 
posed for drying in the kiln. Yet, be- 
cause of the presence of moisture, the 
surface is dried no faster than the in- 
terior of the material, hence no surface 
crust is formed and there is no caking. 
It is asserted by those who have used 
the new kiln that the cost of operation 
is materially less than with the dry-air 
process, and that a uniform drying is 
accomplished more rapidly and with far 
more satisfactory results than with the 
old method. ; 


AMERICAN DYES O. K. 


Edward W. Elgin, who styles himself 
a “fancy dyer” and who makes a spe- 
cialty of dyeing various fabrics to 
match certain shades for exclusive 
modistes and the theatrical trade, has 
found American colors eminently satis- 
factory. Mr. Elgin’s experience would 
seem to lend support to the opinion 
which we have often voiced in these 
columns---that the fault with American 
colors lay in the way they were handled 
much more than in the colors them- 
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selves. Ina recent interview Mr. Elgin 
said: : 

“{ make no comparisons between 
German and American dyes. ‘I began 
my business five years ago and, of 
course, used to buy the German product. 
When German dyes were no longer pro- 
curable I had a small supply on hand, 
and when J again went to buy I could 
notice no change. I got the shades I 
wanted, and I had no trouble with them. 
I buy only the best and use them as 
skillfully and as intelligently as I can. 
Possibly the excellent results were due 
to the fact that all my work is done in 
small quantities, and in that way more 
care can be taken. Anyway, whatever 
the reason, I have had no complaints.” 

At a cost of about $65,000, the Falls 
Dye & Finishing Works will erect 
an addition to their plant at Louis- 
ville, Ky., to contain 12,000 square 
feet of floor space. The addition will 
be constructed of fireproof brick 
throughout. 
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Frank Hemingway, Inc. 


115 Broadway, New York 


VICTORIA BLUE B 
VICTORIA BLUE BASE 
CRYSTAL VIOLET 
CRYSTAL VIOLET BASE 
CHROME BROWN 
DIRECT BROWN RBR 
ACID BROWN 3RR 
MALACHITE GREEN 
DIRECT GREEN GG 
DIRECT ROSE 
BENZYL CHLORIDE 
PICRAMIC ACID 
ORTHONITROPHENOL 
PARANITROPHENOL 
METAPHENYLENEDIAMINE 
PARAPHENYLENEDIAMINE 
PHOSGENE 
SALICYLIC ACID 
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AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
Published weekly by 
HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Pointed solely toward the welfare and growth of 
the American Dyestuff Industry. Unbiased contri- 
butions appreciated 


A. P. HOWES, Editor and Publisher 


Domestic Subscription, $3 per year. Toreign, $4. 
Advertising rates on request. 
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NATIONAL ANILINE “HITS 
BACK” 

The following announcement, which 
is self-explanatory, has been made by 
the National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc.: 

“As a guarantee to those who have 
given their patriotic support to this 
industry during its initial stages that 
it shall not fall into the hands of the 
Germans at the close of the war, the 
control of the company has been 
placed in the hands of a voting trust 
cn file with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. This control is 
in the General Chemical Company, of 
New York; the Semet-Solvay Com- 
pany, of Syracuse; the Barrett Com- 
pany, of New York, and their asso- 
ciates.” 

There is no doubt that this action will 
be hailed by the dyestuff fraternity as 
an evidence of unquestioned American- 
ism on the part of those who control 
the National Company, and that it will 
set at rest once and for all the malicious 
and unfounded rumors which have con- 
nected the name of this company with 
German intrigue. We have on more 
than one occasion asked officials of the 
National why these rumors were al- 
lowed to pass unchallenged. We now 
have a clear and definite nealy. 

THE LIBERTY LOAN 

The very unsatisfactory response 
which has been made up te date by the 
nation in general and by the New York 
district in particular to the appeals for 
subscriptions to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan ought to move every loyal Amer- 
ican to redoubled effort. There is ab- 
solutely no excuse for this, the wealthi- 
est nation in the world, failing to give 
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this loan a large oversubscription. The 
peoples of the other allied nations have 
been called upon repeatedly ‘to reach 
quotas far greater than this in propor- 
tion to their wealth and have never 
failed to respond in splendid fashion. 
It would be to our everlasting disgrace 
as a nation should we do less. 

Figures showing in what manner the 
dvestuff industry has responded are not 
as vet available, but it is our belief that 
final statistics will show us to have done 
more than our part. Let every manu- 
facturer of dyestuffs bear in mind that 
he owes everything which he has to-day 
to the fact that the civilized nations of 
the world have united to subdue the 
Hun, with his lust for political and com- 
mercial dominion over all mankind. 
The process has been most expensive, 
and we—the dyestuff fraternity—as be- 
ing among the ‘chief beneficiaries there- 
of, ought to be eager to bear a share of 
the cost much greater in proportion to 
our resources than is borne by the rest 
of the nation. The Reporter has ap- 
propriated over fifty per cent of its 
earnings for the quarter ended October 
1 for the purchase of Liberty Bonds. 
It is by no means too much. 


THE LEOPARD AND HIS SPOTS 
It is indeed curious to observe how 


people like to “climb on the band 
wagon.” One William Hohenzollern is 
a remarkable example. Apparently Mr. 
H. is now satisfied that the Allies are 
going to win this war, hénce he hastens 
to indorse—at least theoretically—Mr. 
Wilson’s list of conditions undér which 
peace may be obtained. It is even more 
interesting to note how a large number 
of the Kaiser’s former admirers: resi- 
dent in this country—-and not a few of 
whom are more or less directly associ- 
ated with the dyestuff industry—have 
become suddenly most energetic in their 
support of a truly American dyestutt 
industry. There was a time when they 
held haughtily aloof, but now they are 
strong for the “America first” idea. 
Can it be that they, too, have finally 
become convinced that the American 
dyestuff industry is here to stay? 
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Our Development 


When this company made its decision to enter the Coal Tar Dyestuff 
Industry there were two courses of development open. 


First, to manufacture an extensive line of colors by taking advantage 
of the intermediates that could be purchased on the market. Second, the 
manufacture at the outset of a more limited number of colors, but starting 
at the bottom with the crudes and manufacturing in our own plants the 
intermediates required. 


The adoption of the first policy would have enabled us to put on the 
market at an early date a large line of colors which would have found 
ready sale at considerable profit to ourselves. The second course meant 
necessarily that our development would be less rapid, that the variety of 
colors produced at first would be less great and that return upon the 
increased capital it would be necessary to invest could not be expected for 
a considerable length of time. 


We chose the latter of these two courses, because we believe that the 
only safe foundation for the development of a self-contained American 
color industry is the manufacture of a comprehensive line of intermediates, 
starting at the bottom from the crudes and on such a large scale as to 
make it economically sound. 


Our course is of the most vital interest to the various dyestuff con- 
suming industries, for it guarantees to them an adequate supply of dye- 
stuffs that can never be cut off to leave them again dependent on foreign 
supplies. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Dyestuff Sales Department 


Wilmington ESTABLISHED 1802 Delaware 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, Explosives 

Du Pont Chemical Works, New York, N. Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals. 

Du Port Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Delaware, Leather Substitutes. 

The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable 
Coliars 

Harrison Works, Philadelpiz, Pa., Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 

Du Pont Dyestuff Works, Wilmington, Delaware, Coal Tar Dyestuffs. 
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SYNTHETI 


20% Paste ( 


een dyestuff consumers have failed to recogq} 
i benefit to themselves. For more than forty years it} 
e war began it was practically the only competition {ep 
pending the slow development of the American dye industry 
tar dyes and incidentally has been a large buyer of Ama 
development of the American dye industry as a whole. ]} 
Synthetic Indigo. 

Previous to the year 1911 the manufacture of Syntit 
Works, who were selling it at eighteen cents per pound. [nil 
reduced their price, first to 16.4 cents and later on to 14 9 
competition. This price reduction benefited the American} 
the Swiss have been the only foreign source of supply, andi 
addition, they have bcught their saw material, Aniline of 
in the development of the Aniline oil industry here. In fach 
Since September, 1916, all the Synthetic Indigo imported fig! 
Swiss manufacturers have contributed very substantially to tM 

These facts make it almost the patriotic duty of Am 
fair share of their patronage—especially in view of the fact 
unsurpassed—uniform and reliable. 


A. KLIPSTEIN3 


644 Greenwich Street Correspondent 
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O recogn the importance of the Swiss dyestuff industry and its 
’ years itisht the German dye monopolists. When the present 
etition feby the Germans. Since the beginning of the war and 
2 industryjhas been practically the only source of supply of coal- 
r of Amgan raw materials, thereby contributing largely to the 
vhole. The facts are most clearly illustrated by the history of 


of Syntle Indigo was monopolized by two German Chemical 
und. Infill, when the Swiss manufacture began, the Germans 
1 to 14 qs per pound, with the object of killing off the Swiss 
\ mericanfsumer to the extent of millions of dollars. Since 1914, 
ly, andl prevented an actual famine in Synthetic Indigo. In 
\niline on the United States, and have thus aided materially 
». In facfwiss Synthetic Indigo is half Swiss and half American. 
ported figSwitzerland has paid thirty per cent. duty, so that the 
‘ially to much needed revenues of the United States Government. 
ity of Aman consumers to give the Swiss dye manufacturers a 
the facti{the quality of all the Swiss dyes, including indigo, is 
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“IT IS DIFFICULT TO BE PA- 
TIENT” 
—Dr. Herty. 


What Dr. Charles H. Herty, editor 
of the Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, has to say on al- 
most any subject is always interesting. 
Throughout the development of our dye 
industry, Dr. Herty has been more than 
merely an interested spectator; he has 
been a most enthusiastic “rooter” and, 
by virtue of his position, a powerful aid, 
a benign critic and an active factor gen- 
erally. At the convention which re- 
sulted in the organization of the Amer- 
- ican Dyestuff Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, his utterances brought several 
fresh viewpoints to the prospective 
members, grown somewhat listless 
through much debating, while the accu- 
racy of his predictions anent the indus- 
try frcm time to time has invariably 
shown his grasp of the situation. More 
recently, in his capacity of chairman of 
the advisory committee to act in con- 
junction with the managers of the 
Chemical Exposition, he elected to speak 
upon the lasting qualities of the chem- 
ical independence which America is 
rapidly achieving, and during the course 
of this address, delivered before one of 
the meetings of the chemical fraternity, 
he devoted the following portion to the 
dye industry. It is reproduced for the 
benefit of our readers at this time, be- 
cause of his views on the subject of 
department store failures to assume any 
responsibility. for goods dyed with 
American colors. The extract follows: 

The present status of the American 
chemical industry and its prospect for 
the future must prove gratifying to all 
good citizens of this republic, but these 
Prospects can never be. fully realized 
unless.the.- work of the chemist is sup- 
ported by sound and loyal public opin- 
ion, which, in turn, will eventually 
manifest itself in the form of a thor- 
oughly sympathetic attitude on the part 
of official representatives of that public 
Opinion. 

The stress of war preparations and 
the great part we feel that we are 
destined to play in the decision have 
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aroused a wholesome national pride, 
which should contribute to the devel- 
opment of an atmosphere of good-will. 
America must make good! America 
can make good! America shall make 
good! These thoughts fill the minds 
of our people to-day. The craze for 
‘imported goods” which has so often 
palsied industrial effort is now being 
supplanted by pride in domestic 
achievement. Certainly the _ label, 
“Made in Germany,” no longer exerts 
its hypnotic influence over the masses 
of the world. Yet German propaganda 
is insidious, is ever present, and must 
constantly be combated if we are to 
gain that measure of national self- 
coniainedness in essential industries 
which will guard us against a recur- 
rence of the economic tribulations 
which characterized the period imme- 
diately following the blockading of 
German ports. The chief centers of 
that disturbance were coal-tar chem- 
icals (dyes and medicinals), and pot- 
ash; and I beg to ask your serious at- 
tention to certain conditions attending 
the efforts to create these industries in 
this country. 

No word is needed concerning the 
marvelous development of the dye in- 
dustry. It is here to-day for your in- 
spection. Nor need I dwell upon the 
close relation of this industry to that 
of high explosives. That point has al- 
ready sunk deep into our national con- 
sciousness. It was appreciation of this 
relation perhaps even more than eco- 
nomic need, which. brought together 
producers and consumers in a unique 
display of unanimity which procured 
from Congress a protective tariff and 
anti-dumping legislation which guaran- 
teed life for the young industry. 

There was an additional argument 
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for such legislation, however, undream- 
ed of by any of us at that time. We 
had not entered the war, and gave no 
thought to the efforts which might be 
required of us in the matter of poison 
gas production. But when our authori- 
ties, following our entrance into the 
war, determined to meet the Germans 
with their own weapons, and on a scale 
far greater than they had ever contem- 
plated, it became necessary to make 
use of every available means for man- 
ufacture of toxic material. The great 
plants planned for Government con- 
struction and operation were not suf- 
ficient for the program. I am violating 
no confidence in telling you that at 
this juncture the Government turned 
to the young dye industry for plants 
and trained organizations to augment 
its poison gas output, and splendidly 
has the young industry responded. For 
military reasons I am advised not to 
mention specific plants or the products 
manufactured therein, but with of- 
ficial sanction I may say that five dye- 
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stuff plants are now participating in 
the production of this material, while 
many others are contributing indirect- 
ly to the same end. The plants were 
suited to the needs, staffs and work- 


‘men were familiar with this kind of 


work, and the process of conversion 
to the new role was thus enabled quick- 
ly to be made. 


In view of the adaptability of the dye- 
stuff industry to such serious national 
needs, it is difficult to be patient with 
many of our mercantile establishments 
which still insist upon placarding their 
counters with signs such as “The color 
of these goods cannot be guaranteed.” 
What a sweet morsel of comfort these 
placards are to the enemy, in effect an 
effort to preserve the market for him, 
by our own people, if such they are! 
Was it ever the practice to guarantee 
all colors? Certainly not, for even be- 
fore the war nine-tenths of the dyes 
used were not fast and did not need to 
be. Moreover, are our merchants not 
yet aware of the conditions which led 
for a time to the uncertainties as to 
color fastness? Do they not know that 
in the period of acute shortage of Ger- 
man dyes, before the American indus- 
try was started, many German dyes 
were used for purposes never intended, 
and so gave bad results, in most cases 
falsely attributed to American origin, 
and so when remaining German stocks 
approached depletion, and the American 
products began to appear on the mar- 
kets, these were likewise jised in ways 
never intended, with equally as poor 
results as in the case of the misuse of 
the German dyes. With the present 
adequate domestic production, these 
matters are correcting themselves. 
Public sentiment can, and I believe will, 
make an end of the disloyal placards. 
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Assurance of the future of the coal- 
tar chemical industry lies not only with 
our people as a whole, but even more 
directly with their representatives in 
Congress, for it must not be forgotten 
that legislation stands to-day, as a result 
of the enactment of the 1916 general 
revenue bill, which is directly in favor 
of the German industry, the risk of the 
very life of the American industry. 
Every phase of the domestic industry 
has been studied by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and, according to a recent state- 
ment of a representative of the com- 
mission, its report to Congress will be 
published soon after the passage of the 
revenue bill. While nothing is known 
of the character of this report, I am 
confident that when the results of this 
impartial study of the industry are pre- 
sented to Congress the same unanimous 
vote will characterize the correctness of 
errors of existing legislation as has just 
marked the passage by the House of 
the eight billion dollar revenue meas- 
ure. But the time for action is short 
if we achieve the great military vic- 
tory in 1919 to which ail look forward 
with supreme confidence. No oppor- 
tunity must be afforded for the prac- 
tice of industrial infiltration which may 
sap the very foundations of the coal- 
tar chemical industry. 

In this connection may I suggest the 
legislative correction of an error for 
which we chemists are primarily re- 
sponsible. In the existing act interme- 
diates are assessed one-half the duties 
of finished dyes, which ratio was adopt- 
ed by Congress upon our recommenda- 
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tion. Experience has shown that this 
differentiation is a mistake. The diffi- 
cult stage of production is from the 
crudes to the intermediates—far more 
difficult than from the intermediates to 
the finished dyes. And it is in the field 
of intermediates that dyestuffs, high ex- 
plosives and medicinals meet upon com- 
mon ground. Furthermore, it is evi- 
dent that when these industries bear 
the brunt of foreign attack the enemy 
will take advantage of questions of defi- 
nition to avoid the higher duties, or wi'l 
seek to accomplish the same purpose by 
shipping the lower assessed intermedi- 
ates for assemblage here into finished 
dyes by simple processes requiring little 
outlay. Justification of this contention 
is furnished by the following extract 
(page 22) from the “Census of Dyes 
and Coal-Tar Chemicals 1917,” just is- 
sued by the Tariff Commission: 

“With these exceptions the Amer- 
ican dye industry was based entirely 
on imported intermediates. . . . 
This was based entirely on imported 
intermediates. This peculiar 
situation was due primarily to the pro- 
visions of the tariff laws of 1897, 1909, 
and 1913, which have consistently 
placed a higher duty on dyes than on 
intermediates. In general the German 
industry dominated the field, and the 
Americans were unable to compete. It 
happens, however, that in the making 
of certain dyes the last chemical step 
of transforming the intermediate into 
the finished dye is a comparatively sim- 
ple and cheap process. As the rate of 
duty on intermediates was lower than 
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that on the finished dyes, the margin 
in some instances was sufficient to make 
it profitable to avoid paying the higher 
duty on dyes, by importing the interme- 
diates and completing the manufacture 
of the dyes in the United States.” 

Knowing, therefore, where the at- 
tack will be made, would it not be the 
part of wisdom for us to strengthen 
our forces at this’point by legislation 
which will place all of these products 
on the same dutiable basis? 





SIGNIFICANT ITEMS FROM 
LEHNE’S “FARBER ZEI- 
TUNG” 

By C. M. WuirttaKker, B.Sc. 


The discomfiture of a would-be bully, 
or the undignified downfall of a “Great 
1 am,” particularly when the catastro- 
phe is the direct result of such indi- 
viduals’ very own machinations and 
overmastering desire to climb too far 
above their fellows, has always been re- 
garded as a fit subject for righteous 
merriment on the part of those to whom 
the—in this case commercial—tyrant 
was formerly in a position to dictate. 
Hence our reproduction in these col- 
umns of Mr. Whittaker’s contribution 
to the Dyer and Calico Printer, for we 
believe that, along with our English 
cousins, the American dye fraternity 
may find something subtly comforting 
and at the same time exceedingly illumi- 
nating therein. We leave further com- 


ment to the abstractor himself : 

The two following items are from 
the number of Lehne’s Farber Zeitung, 
and are very sig- 
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nificant of the internal conditions pre- 
vailing in Germany. This appears in 
the advertisement columns: “ANILINE 
Dyresturrs—-Wanted to buy Blue and 
Green as well as AURAMINE; samples 
with quotations to Color Works, Cas- 
wig Anhalt.” 


The fact that the above works find it 
necessary to advertise for Auramine in 
the Germany of to-day is a significant 
pointer to the activities of the German 
dye-making concerns. Certainly those 
people who forecast dumping on the 
large scale of German dyestuffs imme- 
diately after peace is signed can only 
extract cold comfort from the above 
7 dvertisement. 


“A merchant recommends (since 
every kilo of wool, cotton, etc., possesses 
to-day such great value) in order to 
supplement the supply of shoddy and 
for remaking into paper yarns and zel- 
lulon (one of Germany’s new fiber sub- 
stitutes) that all pattern card cupboards 
of the dye houses, print works, dyeing 
schools, color works and of their repre- 
sentatives, agents and travelers should 
be examined, and all superfluous old 
cotton, wool, union, jute, linen, half 
linen, ramie, etc., pattern cards in yarn 
and piece should be thrown out and all 
the materials torn out of them. Many 
small quantities make a big quantity, 
since all the color works distributed be- 
fore the war, every two years, general 
and season pattern cards in addition to 
the circulars introducing new dyestuffs. 
The older cards possess to-day only his- 
torical interest. The newer cards will 
be a sufficient oes for choice of dve- 
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stuffs after the war, and the cloth and 
yarn samples obtained from the old 
cards can be used for the manufacture 
of clothing materials, while the paper 
and cardboard may be used with other 
waste paper. 

“A similar fruitful source of small 
and large stuff patterns may be found 
in commercial travelers’ old samples, 
which will certainly still exist in many 
warehouses of cloth factories as well 
as in those of the wholesale and retail 
drapers, tailors, etc.” 

As one who has had a long experi- 
ence in the production of pattern cards. 
and therefore knowing the weight of 
material required for each pattern per 
1,000 cards—300 to 500 yards yarn, ac- 
cording to size of patterns—it is cer- 
tain that if the above course was adopt- 
ed throughout Germany the total yield 
of material would be ridiculously small. 

A guessing competition might also 
be formed, with the following adver- 
tisement which appears in the same 
number as its subject: 

“Agent for many years in England 
of the German firms of the color indus- 
try, since then been interned in Eng- 
land, requires position in the dyestuff 
or chemical industry.” 
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: We urge that the Textile Industry support the 
stand of the American Dyestuff Reporter 
for an American Dyestuff Industry. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 

Work will be started shortly upon 
a new one-story brick dyehouse, 50 x 
100 feet, which is to be erected, at 
an estimated cost of $10,000, by Fran- 
cisco Santucci and located at 9-13 
Walker Street, Paterson, N. J. 

With a capital of $90,000 the Ani- 
line Sales Corporation has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New 
York to deal in dyes, paints and 
drugs. The headquarters of the new 
firm will be located in New York 
City, and the aE incorporators 
are A. L. Mullaly, W. J. Horgan and 
G. E. Graham, 180 W est Eighty- -sec- 
ond Street, ie city. 





Tentative plans are being projected 
for the erection of what will be the 
largest plant in Great Britain for the 
manufacture of dyestuffs by Levin- 
stein, Ltd., and British Dyes, Ltd.. 
following their proposed amalgama- 
tion. These two huge concerns have 
already obtained options on Elles- 
mere Port, River Mersey, which, 
should they make the acquisitions, 
will give them possession of a strip 
of land occupying about one square 
mile This eclipses the territory cov- 
ered by British Dyes at Huddersfield 
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and is about ten times larger than the 
ground occupied by Levinstein at 
Manchester. 


Among the products recently come 
upon the market which should be of 
interest to users of machinery and 
general plant equipment is a seam- 
less, flexible metal tubing for which 
superior qualifications are claimed by 
the makers. This tubing can be made 
of either brass or copper, and is es- 
pecially designed to withstand se- 
vere conditions. Owing to its seam- 
less construction it is leakproof, and 
is said to meet all requirements up to 
pressures of 5,000 pounds per square 
inch. 


At a special meeting of stockholders 
of the Barrett Company in Jersey City 
on Monday, September 16, the plan to 
consolidate the subsidiary companies 
by transferring the assets of the Barrett 
Company of West Virginia to the Bar- 
rett Company of New Jersey was ap- 
proved. The consolidation of the man- 
ufacturing concerns under one cor- 
porate head will effect material savings 
in all departments and particularly in 
respect to taxation. 


The War Industries Board is sending 
out complete memorandum of proce- 
dure to obtain deferred classification 
for employees on industrial grounds. 
These include forms necessary for se- 
curing deferred classification for skilled 
labor and for indefinite furloughs for 
return to industry. Copies can be pro- 
cured from Darragh de Lancey, Room 
253, State, War and Navy Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Hellenic Chemical & Color Com- 
pany, Inc., has instituted suit against 
the Diamond Alkali Company for the 
recovery of $4,200, alleged to be due 
them on sale of 700 tons of soda ash. 
The plaintiffs claim that they placed 
with the Diamond people an order and 
supplied the export license covering 700 
tons of ash, to be shipped direct to their 
customer. There was a difference of 
30 cents per 100 pounds between the 
selling price to the customer and the 
cost price to be paid by the plaintiffs, 
The defendants shipped the goods, using 
the license obtained by the complain- 
ants, collected the money and then only 
wanted to pay the complainants a brok- 
erage instead of the overage agreed on. 


With a capital of $100,000, the Cat- 
aract Chemical Company has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New 
ork at Buffalo to manufacture chem- 
icals. The incorporators are Ralph 
Ulah, Frederick C. Slee, Jr., and C. E. 
Blodgett, that city. 


Construction work on what will be 
the largest plant of its kind in that 
State, belonging to the Sunbeam Chem- 
ical Company, Cable, Wis., is said to be 
progressing rapidly. When completed, 
this plant will turn out dyestuffs and 
chemicals, supplemented by by-products 
useful to the Government in war work. 


Announcement has been made by 
Frank Hemingway, Inc., that this firm 
is now offering in limited quantities 
Auramine O of good quality. 


interest to the trade generally. 


The Eastern Dyeing Corporation 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of New York with a capital of $10- 
000 to manufacture yarns and weat- 
ing apparel and to carry on a dyeing 


and bleaching business. The com: 
pany’s main office will be located in 
New York City. 


The | 
scarcity of this dyestuff since the em- | 
bargo placed upon the Swiss product | 
renders the announcement news 0! | 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS, 
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Offices: Chicago, IIl., Paterso m, N. J., San Francisco, Cal., Greensboro, N. C., Glens Falls, 
: N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


Members: American Dyestuff Manufacturers Association, American Dyes Institute 
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DYESTUFFS 


AND 


CHEMICALS 


H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 


122 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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United Chemical Tass: Tomah 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHROME AND SULPHUR COLORS 
ACID COLORS SUMAC EXTRACT 
BASIC COLORS LOGWOOD-HEMATINE 
DIRECT COLORS GAMBIER-FUSTIC 


CHROMONAL FAST KHAKI CHROMONAL FAST GREEN 
Fast tc Light, Fulling and Milling 
Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps, Gums, etc., for Weighting, 
Softening, Finishing and Waterproofing all Fabrics 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 
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Bring Us Your 
Dyestuff Problems 


The application of the dyestuff to textiles is as much an 
art as the production of the dyestuff. 


Dyeing is a chemical, not a mechanical process. An inti- 
mate knowledge of the possibilities of every dyestuff is often 
necessary to meet the particular requirements of the consumer, 
and the variation of local conditions, due to differences in the 
quality of water, steam and chemicals, makes the dyehouse prob- 
lem an individual one. 


Because of this individual factor the technique of the appli- 
cation of dyes commands today, as it has done in the past, the 
best talent among those distributers who cater to the highest 
class of trade. 


The technical department of this Company is manned by 
chemists who have been picked because of their expert knowl- 
edge, practical experience, and demonstrated ability. Well- 
equipped laboratories are maintained at our different offices, for 
the service of our customers. 


You are invited to submit: your problems. Your questions 


are welcome. Our advice in answer involves no obligation on 
your part. 


National Aniline & Chemical 


Company 


Incorporated 


Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 


3oston Cincinnati Milwaukee 
Charlotte Hartford Minneapolis 
Chicago Kansas City Philadelphia 








